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FAILURE OF THE NAVAL CONVERSATIONS 





A FTER nearly eight weeks of protracted dis- 

d cussion the naval conversations at London 
came to an unsuccessful conclusion on December 
19. On the 29th Japan is expected to denounce 
the Washington naval agreement. As the price 
of continuing the principle of naval limitation 
the Japanese government demanded termination 
of the “inferior” status assigned to it in the Wash- 
ington and London treaties. It offered to abolish 
battleships and aircraft carriers, as well as 100,- 
000 tons of large cruisers, provided the principle 
of naval parity were recognized. Although Great 
Britain and the United States each proposed cer- 
tain reductions, they declined to grant the Jap- 
anese demand for parity, believing that it involves 
acquiescence in Japan’s claim for undisputed su- 
premacy in the Orient. 


During one stage of the negotiations the British 
government proposed a compromise under which 
each power would merely announce its building 
program for a period of five years, nothing 
heing said about the question of ratios. Japan, 
however, refused to adopt this compromise, which 
was also unacceptable to the United States. 


At the conclusion of the London conversations 
the tone of the Roosevelt administration was 
markedly different from what it had been several 
weeks before. Instead of making veiled threats 
against Japan American spokesmen took a decided 
stand against “jingoism,” and held forth hope 
for a new agreement before the expiration of the 
treaties on December 31, 1936. Since Japan has 
already laid down every vessel authorized in these 
treaties, with the exception of one destroyer, it 
cannot increase its program for two years. It is 
doubtful whether the United States, on the other 
hand, can construct a navy larger than that au- 
thorized by existing treaties until after 1940. This 
is partly because of the replacement schedules 
provided by the treaties and partly because of the 


delay of previous administrations in building up 
to these schedules. 

Although an unrestricted naval race may con- 
sequently not take place for a number of years, it 
is probable that further friction will develop not 
only over the huge appropriations needed to bring 
navies up to treaty levels but also over the ques- 
tion of scrapping over-age vessels. The London 
treaty of 1930 requires each power to scrap a 
certain amount of over-age tonnage before De- 
cember 31, 1936, but without specifying a definite 
date. In view of the forthcoming expiration of 
existing agreements, no power will scrap its over- 
age vessels unless it knows that the other powers 
will do so simultaneously. If a race in over-age 
vessels is to be avoided, the powers concerned 
must soon reach an agreement on a definite scrap- 
ping program. 


Sea Power and Treaty Rights 

Underlying the question of naval programs is 
the more fundamental issue whether the outside 
world should acquiesce in Japan’s demand for un- 
disputed supremacy in the Orient and in its re- 
cent violation of international engagements. The 
American government apparently holds the view 
that sea power should be employed as the ultimate 
means of defending the treaty rights of the United 
States in the Orient. Some Americans argue that, 
if these rights are not enforced, the whole collec- 
tive system, represented by the Washington trea- 
ties and the anti-war pact, will crumble to the 
ground. 


Such reasoning has frequently been used in 
the past to justify war. Great Britain entered 
the World War in defense of the treaty rights of 
Belgium, and the United States similarly declared 
war against Germany in defense of its alleged neu- 
tral “rights.” The only means by which this coun- 
try can uphold its treaty rights in the Orient with- 
out involving the risks of a single-handed encoun- 
























ter with Japan is by associating itself with the 
collective system of security represented by the 
League of Nations. Through such an agency it 
should be possible to mobilize the sentiment of 
the world against Japanese imperialism and work 
out collective sanctions against further Japanese 
aggressions. 


United Naval Front 


Meanwhile, a united front might be established 
on the naval question if the leading powers, with 
the exception of Japan, would agree among them- 
selves to continue the naval limitations embodied 
in the Washington and London treaties, subject to 
an “escalator” clause under which each signatory, 
after consultation with the other parties, might 
increase its navy beyond treaty limits should any 
non-signatory power threaten its security. Should 
such a united front be formed, Japan would prob- 
ably be satisfied with a verbal victory for parity, 
which it would achieve by refusing to accept a 
continuation of existing agreements. Financial 
considerations also would militate against any 
marked increase in its building program. If 
Japan did not actually attempt to increase its 
fleet, the other powers would respect existing lim- 
itations, including the prohibition against increas- 
ing fortifications in the Pacific. Should Japan, 
however, adopt a provocative building policy, then 
the United States and any other signatory might 
make use of the “escalator” clause to increase its 
own fleet, but only after consultation, thus main- 
taining a united front against Japanese expansion. 


The practical difficulty with this suggestion is 
that France is unwilling to accept any longer the 
inferior battleship ratio assigned to it in the 
Washington treaty, and that other powers, such 
as Germany, the Soviet Union and Italy, are not 
bound by the London agreement. While the prob- 
lem of enlisting the support of these countries for 
prolongation of the status quo may prove difficult, 
it should not be insoluble if the United States and 
Great Britain are prepared to make certain altera- 
tions in existing agreements and if this country 
is willing to support the League system. Should 
the United States remain aloof from this system, 
then the only alternative, short of continuing fric- 
tion and eventual war, may be complete with- 
drawal from the Orient. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Cooperation in the Baltic 


Motivated by fear that Nazi Germany might 
attempt to realize the Hitler-Rosenberg scheme 
for expansion in the Baltic, Estonia, Latvia and 
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Lithuania have effected plans for closer rap- 
prochement. A ten-year pact of understanding 
and cooperation was initialed by the three states 
in Riga on August 29, 1934 and signed by their 
foreign ministers in Geneva on September 12. 
Under its provisions the signatories have agreed 
to hold bi-annual conferences and to cooperate on 
all questions of foreign policy common to them. 
The contracting parties, however, “recognize the 
existence of specific problems upon which it would 
be difficult to reach a concerted attitude.” Thus 
the Memel and Vilna questions are apparently ex- 
pressly excepted from regulation under the pact. 
The signatories are bound, however, to settle all 
questions which may arise among them by peace- 
ful means, and the agreement envisages closer 
cooperation between their representatives at in- 
ternational conferences. 


The pact is obviously patterned on the regional 
agreements forming the Little Entente, and 
should act as a stabilizing influence in north- 
eastern Europe. The Baltic states have already 
held two meetings, the most recent at Kovno on 
December 2, when they reiterated their joint 
support of the project for an Eastern Locarno, 
proposed by France and the Soviet Union, stating 
that it is a matter for their concerted action. In- 
asmuch as previously Lithuania alone had agreed 
unconditionally to the Eastern Locarno plan, this 
common move may prove significant in European 


politics. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
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